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THE MERCHANT OF BALSORA; 


OR THE MAGIC RING. 
a 


Many centuries ago, in the city of 
Balsora, there dwelt an honest and in- 
dustrious tradesman, named Bonbec. He 
had a son called Conloffe, whom he had 
educated with the greatest tenderness 
and to the utmost of his means. As the 
young man grew up, his progress reward- 
ed his father’s exertion ; and his amiable 
disposition relieved the old merchant's 
parental anxiety. Bonbec had amassed 
a sum sufficiently large to support his 
family with credit ; and to enable him to 
leave his son the means of acquiring 
wealth and consequence. 

Conloffe was given to retirement and 
reflection ; in ‘his solitary moments he 
mused on the actions of men, as he saw 
them displayed in the course of his daily 
avocations. He beheld the merchants 
defraud each other, whenever they could 
do it undetected ; the Cadi was not inac- 
cessible to corruption ; and the Caliph 
himself, the Prophet’s vicegerent, was 
surrounded by false and interested cour- 
tiers, whose representations blinded the 
eye and closed the ear of the monarch ; 
whose machinations polluted the fountains 
of justice. O holy Mahomet! he would 
exclaimn—if thy servant had bat an atom 
of thy power and a ray of thy intelligence, 
how would he expose these hypocritical 
believers ! 

About this time, a caravan, arrived at 
Balsora. They had been absent two 
years from the city ; during which period, 
they had taken an extensive circuit in 
their journey to and from Mecca, and had 
met many other companies traversing the 
desert. They brought with them the 
pearls, the perfumes, and the silks of 
Arabia, the delicate tissues of Cashmere, 
and the glittering treasures of Ormus. 
Many philosophers were in their compa- 
ny, travelling to observe mankind, and 
enrich their own country with the ob- 
servations which they gleaned in the 
regions they visited. 

Conloffe was engaged for several days, 
in exchanging and trafficking with these 
merchants. In the course of his negotia- 
tions,-his attention was frequently arrest- 
eh a company of Dervishes who ar- 
rived with the caravan, and conversed in 
the bazar on the state of the city and of 
others which they had seen. Conloffe 
fancied that one of their number took 
particular notice of him. This was a 
venerable old man, whose white hairs 
proclaimed him of an extended age ; but 
his complexion had not lost its bloom. 
His eyes were grey, and flashed ‘with 
intelligence. He leaned on his staff and 
surveyed the lively tumult around him, 
with the air of one who had seen man- 
kind, in all their different aspects and 
attitudes. 

Conloffe was one day surprised by the 
Dervishes advancing towards him. The 
old man measured the youth with a 
steady glance, and bade him follow. Con- 
loffe Saeed and obeyed in silence. The 
Dervish trod with a firm and quick step, 
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through the streets and suburbs of the 
city. They came at length to a plain, at 
the extremity of which they descended 
into a deep, green valley. Here grewa 
solitary gigantic palm, at the foot of which 
murmured a clear and narrow streamlet. 
The Dervish seated himself there, and 
thus. addressed his eager companion 
—* On this spot, a century ago, | was 
born. It is now, what it then was ;_ while 
revolutions have shaken empires, and 
levelled the mightiest cities. From this 
valley I shall never go more. Azrael 
has received his commission ; | hear the 
rustling of his pinions. Of all the disco- 
veries of a life, spent in examining the 
nature of men, genii and angels, and ex- 
ploring the mysteries of nature, this ring 
on my finger, is the most valuable and 
dangerous. It has the power of render- 
ing its owner invisible, by turning the 
diamond towards the palm of the hand. 
Providence has thrown you in my path ; 
you were destined from the beginning of 
time to inherit this magic legacy, by which 
you may do much good, or bring ruin 
on yourself and others, as you are guided 
by prudence, or hurried away by rash- 
ness or passion. You will find, O my 
son! that you have desires, which have 





hitherto been buried within you, as that 
jewel was in the flaming centre of earth, 
before I descended into the tremendous 
cavern from whence it was torn. Be 
cautious anddiscreet. And now my hour 
iscome. Take this bequest; inter.me 
beneath the shadow of this palm, where 
my mother felt for me the pains of woman. 
There in its last tenement, whether my 
soul is destined to reanimate another 
mass, or shall pass into the world of 
spirits, and the communion of the prophet, 
there will lie all that then is left, of the 
wisdom and fame of the Dervish Atal- 
mulc.”’ 

The old man leaned back against the 
palm, closed his eyelids and uttered no 
other sound. Conloffe laid his hand 
upon his heart; but it had ceased to 
beat. 
the earth from around the foet of the 
palm, wrapped the Dervish in his long 
vestments,.and laid him in the grave he 
had chosen. Having replaced the sod, 
he marked the sitaation of the valley, 
and retraced his steps towards the city. 

The sun threw his last golden beam 
upon the plain, as the eyes of Atalmulc 
closed in their eternal sleep. As Con- 
loffe traversed the plain, the uncertain 
shadows fell thicker around him. He 
descried two men at a distance, moving 
with cautious steps, and apparently bear- 
ing a burden. He determined to try the 
virtue of his ring, turned the jewel in- 
wards, and advanced towards them. Their 
conduct showed that they did not ob- 
serve him, and he continued to watch 
their movements. He now perceived 
that they were slaves, and were support- 
ing a chest, which they carried with ex-| 
treme carefulness. When they arrived 
at the centre of the plain, they cast their 
eyes round with much anxiety ; perceiv- 
ing no object near them, they commenced 
turning up the sand, and soon came to an 
iron door. This they raised, and having! 


struck a light, descended, concealing their 
taper. Conlofie followed them. He saw 
nothing but a small square excavation, in 
which the two slaves deposited their 
chest, and immediately quitted the place 





With awful reverence, he dug up|jadventures. 


prove of service to him. 





and closed the earth over the vault. Con- 


loffe secured the materials with which 
they had lit their taper; he watched 
them until their forms were lost in dark- 
ness, and prepared to re-examine the 
place. ‘* Innocence,” said he, ‘ loves 
not all this mystery ; there is something 
wrong in this business, and Allah wills 
that 1 should detect it.”” Making these 
reflections he again entered the subter- 
ranean chamber ; he broke open the box 
with much difficulty, and his sight was 
dazzled with the splendour of jewels— 
larger and more brilliant than any he 
ever before had beheld. His eye spark- 
led with transport as he gazed on the 
treasure before him. ‘“ It were,’’ said 
he, ‘“‘ a dowry fit for the daughter of the 
great Caliph, or his Queen Zodiede.”’ 
But he checked his exultations ; for con- 
science suggested that he had no right to 
what he saw. It was the property of 
another, which he was anxious to secure. 
‘* And yet,” exclaimed he, ‘‘ why this 
anxiety, if it was gained by honest in- 
dustry? No—it is probably the wages 
of crime; it was stolen from some un- 
fortunate merchant, or wrung by the 
withered fingers of avarice, or the ‘iron 
grasp of tyranny, from starving misery, 
or hopeless seryitude.”’ He gazed again 
on the treasure ; and seizing the precious 
box, quitted the chamber, replaced the 
earth, and proceeded to the city. As he 
lingered on the verge.of the plain, con- 
science again told him, that, by whatever 
means thé jewels were'obtained, he had 
no more right in them than any other 
man, and was guilty of a crime at least as 
great as their possessors. His first im- 
pulse was to return; but, thought he, 
robbers are now prowling ; and though 
unseen myself, I cannut open the cave 
without observation. I will keep this 
treasure, as a sacred deposit, until I dis- 
cover the trae owner. Thus silencing 
the deep voice within him, he regained 
his home unnoticed, and secured _ his 
prize in a private apartment. He then 
entered the streets in search of farther 


As Conloffe passed through the streets, 
his attention was arrested by a at 
crowd assembled round the door of the 
Cadi’s house. His curiosity was excited, 
on beholding such a collection, at so un- 
usual an hour : he advanced through the 
midst of the -popelace into the room 
where justice was administered, and per- 
ceived a man, wringing his hands, and 
tearing his hair, with every expression 
of grief, that refused all consolaticn.— 
‘“* My daughter! my daughter!” he ex- 
claimed-——‘ the villain has ruined m 
child, and will leave her to perish.” 
‘« Every possible search has been made, 
Sir,” said the Cadi—* to-morrow we 
will renew our investigation ; meantime 
the gates of the city shall be doubly 
guarded.—After many vehement wi 
cations and buvsts of grief, the merc 
departed, and tie mob dispersed. 

Conloffe followed the stranger until 
they were free from observation ; then 
revealing himself, told him he had heard 
his complaints, and thought he might 
** My name,” 
said the merchant, “‘is Mirgehan ; I am 
a merchant of Damascus, and was pre- 
paring to travel to this city, in the course 
of my business. An aged villain, whom 


|would meet him at his caravans 
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my old age, with all my treasure ; which, 
for the convenience of transportation, | 
had converted into jewels. He then 
joined the caravan, which has lately ar- 
rived in this city, took. my name and 
personated me. | followed, as.soon as | 
had discevered his black treachery, and 
after many perils in the journey,-after 
having been attacked by robbers, who 
deprived me of the pitiful remnant of my 
property, and of the documents I had 
brought to ere my identity and assert 
my rights, I reached Balsora. But my 
destroyer has taken his measures effectu- 
ally. Ihave reason to believe him in 
one of the narrow streets, in the opposite 
extremity of the town ; but the search of 
the officers has proved unsuccessful ; 
friendless and unknown, my truth sus- 
pected, my rights unsupported, I am left 
to die in a distant country.”” ** How 
were your jewels packed ?” asked Con- 
loffe : ‘In a black chest,” replied Mir- 
gehan, ‘“‘ bound with iron, with a verse 
from the Coran, inscribed upon them, 
which the impious wretch dis ed,” 
** Allah be praised,” exclaimed the youth, 
** | have already been the instrument of 
performing one act of justice.”” He bade 
the merchant await his return, flew to the 
house of Bonbec, and soon restored the 
box to Mirgehan, The latter could not 
express his gratitude ; he offered to di- 
vide the contents with Conloffe, if he 
"ai on the 
next morning. The youth rejected the 
offer, and the merchant was lost in won- 
der at his disinterested behaviour.—Con- 
loffe inquired the name and situation of 
the street, were the false friend was 
mpreeke to have concealed himself; and 
left Mirgehan, promising to meet him the 
next day. Making himself invisible, he 
traversed the city, and gained the spot to 
which he had been directed. All was 
now silent around. The shops. were 
closed, and the Mussulmen had retired 
to their couches. He had not been 
waiting long, before he espied a. man 
advancing towards him, with cautious and 
apparently anxious steps. He soon re- 
cognised the person of. one of the slaves, 
whom he had before seen on the plain. 
The African entered a door, artful 
concealed in the side of one of the build- 
ings. With the swiftness of light, Con- 
loffe followed him ; he entered a suit of 
apartments, plainly furnished, from ap- 
pearances belonging to some inferior 
tradesman. Here he lost sight of the 
slave, in the obscurity of a gallery, now 
lit only by the fitful radiance of the moon, 
which rode at the noon of night, in solemn 
majesty. Uncertain as to what measures 
he should adopt, Conloffe discovered a 
dim light at a distance, penetrating the 
crevices of the door. - Thither he pro- 
ceeded with a light step, and. slowly 
entered the apartment. A taper was 
burning in a room, and in a recess he 
beheld a couch, overhung by rich drape- 
a: by an irresistible curiosity, 
onloffe approached ; be glanced through 
the foldings of the curtains, and was 
struck dumb with rapturous. wonder. 
There the light covering of the bed re- 
vealed to his view a form, with which the 
amorous believer’s ardent vision of the 
dark eyed maids of Paradise, could not 
bear any comparison, hung upon 





I had considgred as my friend, took ad- 
vantage of the bustle renee carried 
off my daughter, the pride and hope of 


her eyelids ; but the smile that played 
around her lips was an irradiation of im- 
mortal beauty. Her darkly flowing tresses 
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and the entrancing negligence, in which 
every perfection was displayed in its 
voluptuous fulness, completed the spell 
in which the Mussulman was bound. 

** And thie,” thought Conlofie, “ is 
Mirgehan’s daughter. O! let him keep 
his treasure, a thousand times told! I ask 
but this; and I will fly for him to the 
farthest corner of the earth, and risk 
every hope of life or happiness, for the 
faint dream of possessing Ghulendam !— 
‘‘ And Ghulendam—is she not here /— 
alone, unprotected—1 have a charm that 
can always deliver me—perish the un- 
hallowed thought !—** Bat yet” — 

Fain would history draw a veil over 
the conclusion of Conloffe’s refiections. 
lle was young ; the prize was within his 
grasp ; he was carried away by the 
torrent—and the evil priaciple trium- 
phed. 

The first blush of morning saw Con- 
loffe in his father’s habitation, musing on 
the scenes of the night. His deliriam 
began to dissipate ; and the gigantic form 
of conscience again rose up, in all his 
terrors. He had forgotten Mirgehan— 
every thing but Ghulendam. “ But,” 
thought he, ‘ my ring makes me a hus- 


band for a princess. Wealth is laid bare | 


before me; the machinations of enemies 
{ can read in their conception. Ghulen- 
dam shall be mine, and then none have I 
injured.” So saying, he bethought him 
of returning to the house; for he had 
nothing certain to communicate to Mirge- 
han, about its inhabitants. 


Still invisible, he again found himself 
in the apartment of the lady. She was 
now dressed; but Conloffe’s heart, in 
despite of his resolution, again smote him 
with remorse and despair, as he beheld 
the flower his grasp had blighted, lovely 
in its decay, bowing to the earth with 
sorrow and shame. Drowned in tears, 
Ghulendam was leaning on her arm ; and 
often she raised her dark appealing eyes 
to heaven, as if to demand what crime 
she had committed—that He whe alone 
beheld the deed, would permit its perpe- 
trator to live in triamph. 

A ‘man entered the apartment, and 
Ghulendam, struggling to conceal her 
emotions, rose to receive him. From 
the description of Mirgehan, Conloffe 
knew him for the hoary traitor he was in 
search of. His blood boiled within him, 
as he saw the robber fold his Ghulendam 
to his breast. ‘“ Joy, joy, my love,” he 
cried, * our friend has succeeded ; the 
baffled wretch is arrested, and we may 
depart.” _Ghulendam replied with her 


behold in Ghulendam a parricide.”” At 
these words, the lovely mourner started 
from the ground ; she threw a glance on 
the interrogator; which seemed the last 
flash of expiring reason, and fell back 
into Bonbec’s arms. That question 
seemed also to recall the parting spirit of 
the dying Mirgehan. ‘* The blow came 
from a hand unseen :” he uttered faintly, 
and again relapsed into the shadows of 
death. 

Numerous steps were now heard on 
the stairs, ascending to the apartment. 
There was a fire in the brain of Conlofie. 
He rushed: past the entering multitude, 
and wandered, he knew not whither, or 
how long. 

The first return of memory and reason 
foand him in the valley, where, on the 
preceding evening, the Dervish had 
breathed his last. There stood the soli- 
tary palm; it frowned on him dark re- 
proach. The stream rolled on with its 
murmuring waters ; and Conloffe thought 
he heard the deep voice of eternity, 
summoning him to his last fearful audit. 
The parting beams of the retiring sun, 
as they lingered on the grave of Atal- 
mule, brought back the Dervish’s dying 


me through the earth; and when my 














those caves shall yawn to receive me, and 
Heaven will rejoice at my destruction !” 

So saying, he seized a fragment of a 
rock ; and erecting the ring, threw the 
mass upon it. A clap of thunder was 
heard in the serene air, and the Dervish 
Atalmulc stood before him. Not as he 
last beheld him, bending with years, and 
bowing to the grave ; he knew him by 
the intelligence of his face, and by the 
fire of his eye—but they were now radi- 
ant with heavenly glory. He stood, ‘ the 
centre of a cloud,” in form a youth ; his 
white locks were changed into luxuriant 
curls ; his vesture was dipped in the tints 
of Heaven. Conloffe prostrated himself 











tears. Her conduct was constrained ; 
and when the old man prest her to his 
bosom, she would start back and shudder. 
Conlofte read in her conduct the struggles 
of fear with disgust ; the triumph of in- 
justice, which this arch villain announced. 
and the consequent barriers presented to 
his hopes, united with the indignation 
kindled by the scene before him, drove 
him almost to amadness :—an¢d, when the 
old man, meeting with no reply to his 
transports, but sebs and tears, n to 
reproach Ghuleadam, the wrath of Con- 
‘loffe was fanned into fury. He 
his sword through the false merchant’s 
body. He reeled and fell, ‘ Azrael 
has struck me, my child!” he cried— 
“Oh my father!” said Ghulendam, 
** leave me not, my father !”” 

At this moment a voice without, which 
Conloffe knew to be his father’s, called 
out, * Joy! ag src have caught 
the lying knave Hassan ; and he is now 
tearing oe his beard with vexa- 
tion, inst risy.”"—So saying, 
Bonbec entered 4 theaber. The 
blood flowed copiously from Mirgehan ; 
and Ghulendam, who had thrown herself 
upon the body, appeared to have lost all 
power of action. ‘ My father !”’ was all 
that she uttered; and at every pause in 
her exclamations, a fresh shower of tears 
mingled with the sanguine torrent, in 


upon the earth; and the Dervish thus 
addressed him :— 

* Allah, O youth! has made me the 
instrument of an awful lesson to you.— 
The ring | gave you was found in the 
evening of my days, and even then | 
feared to use it. Men cannot wield the 
thunder which spirits tremble as they 
hear. L.isten—Mirgehan and your father 
were friends in their youth.—The 
agreed, that when their children should 


should be sealed by their union. For 
this purpose, Mirgehan came to Balsora. 
A villain followed him, and allured by his 
promises, a venal Cadi faveured his 
scheme. Mirgehan secreted his treasure, 
his daughter and himself. The first you 
delivered to his enemy, who is now in 
prison, and from whom his prize has 
been recovered. Learn a deep lesson 
of wisdom, and you may yet be as happy 
as it is permitted to mortals to be. The 
wound of Mirgehan is not fatal, and under 
the roof of Bonbec you will find him, 
with your Ghulendam.” And Conloffe 
returned to the city; and it was as the 
Dervish had said. 
— + oo. - 

ISADORE D’EREILLO. 


_ 
_ In the charch-yard of * * * * there 
is a grave covered with a plain slab of 





which her parent was weltering. |“ Who 








counsels, and reminded Conloffe how/||¢? tenderness of woman first deepens the 
soon he had disregarded them. . . 
* Thou baleful legacy! pernicious||that dies the roses as it expands into sum- 
ring!’ he exclaimed, “ that sun has seen||™er loveliness. ; 
but one revolution, since thou hast made}|for she had her mother’s voice and look, 
\me guilty of three of the blackest crimes,||@"4 came a sweet remembrancer of his 
that can cry for vengeance, on earth and youth’s sole warm dream of happiness ; 
in heaven. Robbery—the violation off that love whose joy departed ere it 
innocence—murder )—The murder of ||knew one cloud of care, or one sting of 
him, her father, on whose helpless||S0FTOw * a word of anger seemed to Don 
hours I stole, darker than the fiend of || ernando a sacrilege against the dead, 
the charnel house—I stand accursed||@94 his own melancholy constancy gave 
before God and man. I am branded with a reality to the romantic imaginings of 
a burning character. Demons will hunt||5is child. 


unpardoned soul shall tread the sabre||ment: she had known him under circum- 
arch, that spans the caverns of the damned, || tances the most affecting, when the 


grow up, the friendship of the parents Th 





than “Isapone D’snert1o, aged nine-|isuspense was agony: ai length she re- 
teen.”” ‘These tew words speak histories||solved on visiting England. She sailed 
tothe heart; they tell of a beautifuljiand, after a quick voyage, reached the 
flower withered, far from its accustomed||land ;—a wanderer seeking for bappi- 
soil, in the spring day of its~ blossoms ;|ness, which, like the shadow thrown b 
they tell of the fate of a young and un-|ithe lily on the water, still eludes the 
bappy stranger, dying in a foreign coun-||grasp. It was not thus in the groves of 
try, remote from every early association,|| Arragon she looked forward to the Bri- 
her last moments unsoothed by affection-||tish shore ; it was then the promised 
ate solicitude—no tender voice, whose||home of a beloved and happy bride. 
lightest sound breathed happy memo-|}The day after her arrival in London, she 
ries, no eye of fondness on which thel|drove to her agent’s (for her father, du- 
fainting mourner might look for sympa-|jring the troubles in Spain, had secured 
thy—ber very ashes separated from their||some property in the English funds,) 
native earth. hoping from him to get some intelligence 
‘* Might I not fancy myself a hero of|ifrom the Colonel. Passing through a 
fiction ?”’ said Colonel Fitzalan, bend- very crowded street, her coach becom- 
ing gracefully as he caught the small) ing entangled in the press, occasioned a 
snow hand which had just arranged his|!a short stoppage. Gazing round in that 
sling ; ** Fair lady, henceforth | vow my-||mood, when anxious to escape the im- 
self your true and loyal knight, and thus|| pressions within, the eye involuntarily 
pledge my heart’s first homage !’’ press-||seeks for others without, her attention 
ing the yielding fingers gently to his lips.||became attracted to an elegant equipage. 
Alas, thought Isadore, while “those elo-||Could she be mistaken? never in that 
quent interpreters of the feelings, a||form—it was surely Fitzalan! Well she 
blush, sigh, and smile, mingled together,|| remembered that graceful bend, that air 
—he loves not passionately as I love, or|jof protection with which he supported 
he could not trifle thus; a light compli-\/his companion. The agitated Spaniard 
|ment was never yet breathed by love.|just caught a glimpse of her slight and 
Isadore was at that age when the deep-|idelicate figure, of eyes blue as a spring 
sky, of a cheek of sunset: and, ere her 
surprise allowed the power of movement, 
the carriage was out of sight. Her en- 
treaties to be allowed to alight, being 
only attributed to fear, were answered 
by assurances that she was safe. Gradual- 
ly becoming more composed, she bade the 
coachman inquire who lived in the house 
opposite—it was the name she longed to 
hear—Colonel Fitzalan. She returned 
home, and with a tremulous hand traced 
a few lines, telling him how she had wept 
his silence, and entreating him to come 
and say she was still his own Isadore. 
The evening passed drearily away ; 
every step made the colour flush her 
cheek ; but he came not. Was he indis- 
pensably engaged ? Had he not received 
her note ?—any supposition but inten- 
tional delay. The next morning the 
same favoured anxiety oppressed her at 
length she heard the door, and, springing 
to the window, caught sight of a military 
man—she heard his step on the stairs, a 
gentleman entered, but it was not Fitzal- 
an! Too goon she learnt his mission ; 
he whom she had so loved, so trusted, 
had wedded another—the lady she saw 
heaven, her arm was the support of her|the day before was his wife ; and unwil- 
too interesting patient. With Fitzalan||ling to meet her himself, he bad charged 
the day of romance was over; a manila friend to communicate the fatal intelli- 
above thirty cannot enter into the wild|igence. Edward B*** gazed with enthu- 
visions of an enthusiastic girl; flattered||siastic admiration on the beautiful crea- 
by the attachment which Isadure’s every||ture, whose pale lip, and scalding tears, 
look betrayed, he trifled with her, re-||which forced their way through the long 
gardless or thoughtless of the young and|idark eyelashes, belied the firmuess ber 
innocent heart that confided so fearless-||woman’s pride taught her to assume. 
ly. Love has no power te look forward,||Shame, deep shame, thought he, en the 
the delicious consciousness of the pre-|jcold, the mercenary spirit which could 
sent, a faint but delightful shadow of the|/thus turn the warm feelings of a fond and 
past; forms its eternity ; the possibility||trusting giri, into poisoned arrows, could 
of separation never entered the mind of |\thus embitter the first sweet flow of af- 
bis Spanish love, till Fitzalan’s instant/ifection. He took her hand in silence— 
return to England became necessary.|lhe felt that consolation in a case of this 
kind was but mockery. They parted, 
the one to despair over the expired em- 
bers, the other to narse the first sparkles 
of hope. The next morning, scarcely 
aware of what he was doing, or of the 
motive which actuated him (for who 
seeks to analyze love’s earliest sensa- 
tions ?) Edward sought the abode of the 
may be forgotten ; but a letter is a last-jlinteresting stranger. He found with her 
ing memorial of affection. The corres-||Colonel Fitzalan’s solicitor ; that gen- 
ndence soon slackened on his part.||tleman, suspicious of the warm feeling 
sadore, tending the last moments of allevinced by his friend for the fair Span- 
beloved parent, had not one thought forjliard, had employed a professional man, 
self; but when that father’s eyes were||for he was well aware that the letters he 
closed, and her tears had fallen on the|/had written would give Isadore strong 
grave of the companion of her infancy,|\claims upon him. 
the orphan looked round for comfort, for} He arrived at the moment when she 
consolation, and felt, for the first time,||first comprehended that her lover’s rea- 
her loneliness and the sickness of hope||son for wishing his letters restored origi- 
deferred. Fear succeeded expectation ;|nated in his fear of a legal use being made 
fear, not for his fidelity but his safety ;|jof them. Her dark eyes flashed fire, her 
was he again laid on the bed of sickness,||cheek burnt with emotion, her heart-beat 
and Isadore far away ?—She dwelt onjibecame audible, as she hastly caught the 


gaiety of childhood, like the richer tint 


Adored by her father, 


She now loved Fitzalan with 
all the fervour of first excited attach- 


energies and softer feelings of woman 
were alike called forth ; when the proud 
and fearless soldier became dependent on 
her he had protected ; laid on the bed 
of sickness; far from the affectionate 
hands that would have smoothed, the 
tender eyes that would have wept o’er 
his pillow. Isadore became his nurse, 
soothed with unremitting care the soli- 
tude and weariness of a sick-room; and 
when again able to bear the fresh air of 


ey parted with all those gentle vows 
which are such sweet anchors for hope 
to rest on in absence—but alas such frail 
ones. For a time her English lover 
wrote very regularly. That philosopher 
knew the human heart who said, * 1 
would separate from my mistress for the 
sake of writing toher.”’ A word, a look 











white marble, with no other inscription 


this idea, till it became a present reality ;"letters, and threw them into the flames. 
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cmnll back on the sofa. The tender assidu- 
ities of Edward at length restored her to 
some degree of composure. It was luxu- 
ry to have her feelings entered into ; to 
share serrow is to soothe it. She told 
him of hopes blighted for ever, of wound- 
ed affection ; of the heart sickness which 
had paled her lips, and worn toa shadow 
her once symmetrical form. She had in 
her hand a few withered leaves. ‘It 
is,” said she, “the image of my fate ; 
this rose fell from my hair one evening ; 
Fitzalan placed it in his bosom ; by moon- 
light 1 found it thrown aside, it was faded, 
but to me it was precious from even that 
momentary caress; | have to this day 
cherished it. Are not our destinies told 
by this flower? His was the bloom, the 
sweetness of love ; my part was the dead 
and scentless leaves.”” Edward now be- 
came her constant companion; she had 
found in him a kind and affectionate bro- 
ther. At length he spoke of love. Isa- 
dore replied by throwing back her long 
dark hair, with a hand whose dazzling 
whiteness was al] that remained of its 
former beauty, and bade him look upon 
her pale and faded countenance, and 
there seek his answer. ‘ Yes, | shall 
wed, but my bridal wreath will be cy- 
press, my bed the grave, my spouse the 
hungry worm!” Edward gazed on her 
face, and read conviction; but still his 
heart clung to her witb all the devoted- 
ness of love, which hopes even in des- 
pair, and, amid the wreck of every pro- 
mise of happiness, grasps at even the un- 
stable wave. One evening she leaned 
by a window, gazing fixedly on the glow- 
ing sky of a summer sunset: the rich 
colour of her cheek, which reflected the 
carnation of the west, the intense light 
of her soft but radiant black eyes, excited 
almost hope ; could the hand of death be 
on what was so beautiful? For the first 
time she asked for her lute ; hitherto,she 
had shrank from the sound of music ; 
Fitzalan had loved it; to her it was the 
knell of departed love. She waked a 
few wild and melancholy notes. ‘* These 
sounds, sighed she, “‘ are to me fraught 
with tender recollections ; it is the vesper 
hymn of myown country.” She mingled 
her voice with the tones, so faint, so sad, 
but so sweet, it was like the song of a 
spirit as the concluding murmur died 
away. She sunk back exhausted ; Ed- 
ward for a while supported her head up- 
en his shoulder ; at length he parted the 
thick curls from off her face, and timidly 
prest her lips.;—he started from their 
chilling touch—it was his first, his last 
kiss—Isadore had expired in his arms ! 


——~~-> oe 
THE WOODEN LEG. 
BY GESSNER. 


A young Shepherd was tending his 
goats on the mountain where the Ranti 
streamlet gushes into the valley. His 
pastoral reed wakened the seven-fold 
echo among the rocks, and sounded cheer- 
fully through the valley. Looking around 
he saw a man come up the mountain ; he 
was old, and silvery was his hair. The 
man advanced slowly, leaning on his staff, 
(for he had a wooden leg) and sat down 
by his side on a mossy rock. The young 
shepherd looked at him with astonish- 
ment, and surveyed his wooden leg. 
Young man, said the stranger, laughing, 
surely thou thinkest that I ought to have 
staid in the valley ? | perform this jour- 
ney from the -valley once every year. 
This leg, though a wooden one, is more 
honourable to me, than to many are two 
sound limbs. Father, replied the shep- 
herd, it may be honourable to thee ; but 
1 would lay any thing, that two sound 
ones are more convenient. Thou must 
be tired. If thou choosest, I’ll give thee 
some fresh goat’s milk, or fetch a cool 
draught from yon rill which purls out of 
the rock. 


draught of cool water would . refresh 
me. If thou wilt fetch it, | will relate to 
thee the history of my wooden leg. 

The young shepherd flew to the rill, 
and soon returned with a refreshing 
draught. The old man having drank the 
cooling beverage, began:—You young 
men ought to thank God that many of your 
fathers are covered with scars, and muti- 
lated. You would cheerlessly hang your 
heads, instead of basking in the sun and 
rousing the echo. Mirth and joy resound 
now through the valley, and cheerful 
songs are heard in our mountains ;_liber- 
ty, sweet liberty, blesses the whole 
couatry. Mountains and valleys, as far 
as our eye can reach, are ours; we 
cheerfully cultivate our property, and 
what we gather we earn, shouting with 
joy, for our own use. 

Shepherd. A man that could forget 
that these are the fruits of the battles 
fought by our fathers, would not deserve 
being a free man. 


Old Man. Nor would he, my son, who 
would not do the same. Since that bloody 
day, | have gone once every year from 
the valley up this eminence ; but 1 am 
sensible this will be my last journey. 
From here | can see the whole order of 
the battle in which we gained our liber- 
ty.* - Look, yonder did the hostile bands 
break forth ; numerous spears glittered 
betwixt the trees, and we beheld at least 
two hundred horsemen in splendid ar- 
mour ; plumes nodded on their helmets, 
and the ground trembled beneath the 
hoofs of their neighing steeds. Our small 
bonds were already broken through ; our 
force consisted only of a few hundred. 
Lamentations filled the air far around, and 
the smoke of the burning Nafels covered 
the valley, and crept dreadfully up the 
mountains. But now our captain stood 
at the foot of the mountain; yonder, 
where two fir-trees stand upon the rock ; 
there he stood, only surrounded by a few. 
Methinks I still see him stand there, col- 
lecting the scattered bands, raising the 
banner high aloft, that it rustled like the 
wind preceding a thunder storm; the 
scattered warriors gathered round about 
him from all parts. Dost thou see those 
rills yonder purling down the rock? 
Though cliffs and upturned trees oppose 
them, look, they force their way through, 
continue their course, and meet in that 
lake : thus was it, thus flew the scattered 
bands to join our banner, and penetrated, 
fighting, through the enemy’s ranks— 
stood round the hero and swore—though 
our troop is small, if God assist us, we 
we will conquer or die! The enemy 
bore down upon us in close battle array. 
We attacked him eleven times, and then 
retreated to the protecting mountain. 
We maintained our ground, a close pha- 
lanx, impenetrable like that rock behind 
us. But now, having been reinforced by 
thirty heroes from Switz, we rushed up- 
on the enemy, as a falling mountain, or 
as a rock split to its base, rolls down into 
a forest, shivering the lofty trees. The 
enemies before and around us, on horse 
and on foot, mingled in dreadful disorder, 
brought each other to the ground, while 
they gave way to our fury. Thus raged 
our bands among the enemy, advancing 
lover heaps of slain and crippled warriors, 
to spread farther death and destruction. 
1 was one of them ; but in the wild con- 
fusion, a hostile horseman threw me 
down, and his steed broke my leg. One 
of my comrades saw me fall ; he took me 
on his shoulder, and carried me from the 
field of battle. A pious monk, within a 
short distance, upon the top of a rock, 
was praying to God, to grant us victory. 
*« Reverend father, take care of my com- 
rade ; he has fought like a man!” He 
spoke it, and flew back to the field of 
battle. We gained it. Many of our 
people, | was afterwards told, were seen 
stretched out upen heaps of slain ene- 





* The battle of Nafels, inthe canton of Glaris, 





in the year 1353. 






speech among the vulgar—who, for in- 


mies, as the tired mower rests upon 
sheaf cut by himself. 
nursed, and cured ; but donot know who 
was my preserver ; | have never had an 
opportunity of thanking him for having 
saved my life. In vain have I gone in 
search of him ; in vain performed vows 
and pilgrimages, hoping that some angel 
or saint would reveal his name to me. 
But to no purpose! I shall not be able 
tojthank him this side the grave. 

The young man had listened with tears 
in his eyes to the crippled veteran, and 
now said: Father, thou canst not thank 
him in this world. What dost thou say ? 
exclaimed the old man, with surprise : 
Dost thou then know who he was ? 

Shepherd. 1 should be very much 
mistaken, if he was not my own father. 
He has frequently related to me the his- 
tory of the battle, and always added ;—I 
wonder whether that man who fought so 
bravely by my side, and whom | ‘carried 
from the field of battle, be still living ? 

Old Man. Oh God, and ye saints! 
should he really have been your father ? 

Shepherd. He had a scar here (point- 
ing at his left cheek); he had been 
wounded by the splinter of a spear, be- 
fore he carried thee from the field of 
battle. 

Old Man. His left cheek bled, when 
he carried me away. Oh, my child, my 
son! , 

Shepherd. He died two years ago ; and 
I now tend these goats for hire ; for he 
was poor. 

The old man clasped him to his heart. 
God be praised! | then have it in my 
power to discharge my debt to thee. 
Come, my son, come to my cottage ; 
another lad may tend these goats. They 
went into the valley to his cottage. He 
was rich in fields and flocks, and a charm- 
ing daughter was his sole heiress. Child, 
said he, the man whv saved my life was 
the father of this lad. If thou couldst 
love him, | would make thee his wife. 
The lad was handsome and lively; au- 
burn docks shaded his faee, and: flaming, 
though modest eyes, sparkled through 
the copious ringlets depending from his 
brow. The maid took three days to 
consider ; but on the third could conceal 
her love no longer. She bestowed her 
hand on the youth, and the old man wept 
tears of joy, and said, God bless you 
both! Now [ am the happiest of men! 








THE GLEANER. 


So we'lllive, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who's in and who's out; 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 
Asif we were God's spies. SuaksPeane. 











Corruptions of Language.—Etymolo- 
gists would be strangely puzzled to ac- 
count for many of the corruptions of 


stance, would suspect that Dyer’s Cordial 
was so called from Diascordium? And 
what can we make of Hoxy-croxy? Be 
it known, good reader, that this is the 
provincial name of a common plaister, 
more learnedly styled by old apothecaries 
Oxycroceum.—There is a fish called 
in the west of England, Long Oyster ; 
why, we should never guess from its ap- 
pearance, for it has not the slightest re- 
semblance to an oyster; but the French 
name of this fish is Languoisie, which 
solves the difficulty atonce. Then again 
Lutestring ! Who ever heard of silk made 
of the strings of a lute? The French 
gave certain kind of silk the name of 
lustre from its brilliancy ; but the John| 
Bull mercers (not so learned in French 
formerly as now) metamorphosed it into 
Lutestring ! 
_ 
Foote, travelling in the West of Eng- 





1 was careflly| landlord. I do not except any body what- 








“Except Mr. Mayor,” cried the 
ever,” said he. - “* But must,” baw! 

ed the host. “I wont.”—* You must.” 
At length the strife ended by the land- 
lord (who was a petty magistrate) taking 
Foote before the Mayor, who observed it 
had been customary in that town for a 
number of years always to except the 
Mayor, and accordingly fined him a shil- 
ling for not conforming to this ancient 
custom. Upon this decision Foote paid 
the shilling ; at the same time observing, 
that he thought the landlord was the 
greatest fool in christendom—exept—Mr. 
Mayor. 


> 
The Duke de Nivernois. was a little 
man, with an agreeable, open, and enga- 
ging countenance, but so extremely thin 
that his friends at Paris called him the 
Political Sylph. When he first landed, 
with his suite, at Dover, two or three old 
sailors were walking along the beach 
Observing the bustle, “Hey! what’s this ?’’ 
said one. ‘“‘ Oh! the French Ambassador ! 
he has just come out of the boat.” 
‘** Lord !”’ exclaimed another, ‘to what 
have we reduced the French during this 
war! only conceive. When I was prison- 
erin France, two or three years ago, that 
Ambassador, whom you see like a with- 
ered applejohn, yonder, was one of the 
fattest fellows that walked the streets—he 
quite waddled.”” When this was told to 
the Duke he was delighted, and used of- 
ten to relate it at his-own table as a 
happy instance of national humour. 


—_ 

Magnanimity.—A miller’s dog broke 
his chain ; the miller ordered his maid- 
servant to tie him up again.—She was at- 
tacked and bitten by the dog, On hear- 
ing her cries, the miller and his people 
ran to her assistance. ‘ Keep off!’ said 
she, shutting the door, “ the dog is mad; 
I am already bitten, and must chain him 
up alone.” Notwithstanding his! biting, 
she did not let him go, but chained him 
up, and then retired to her chamber, and 
with the noblest resignation prepared her- 
self to die. Symptoms of hydrophobia 
soon broke out, and she died in a few 
days. The dog was killed without doing 
any further mischief. 

—- 

Pointing.—A sportsman, touching 
his horse near the withers with his whip, 
taught him to kneel immediately: when 
shooting, and a dog came to a point, he 
made the horse kneel, and persuaded 
those present that the horse was an ex- 
cellent pointer. A gentleman having pur- 
chased the gelding, was fording a river 
with him, when, having touched his 
withers, he was true to the touch, down 
he dropped in the stream, and soused his 
new master in the water. The latter, in 
a great passion, asked his former owner 
what he meant by selling hima horse 
that played him such a trick in the water ? 
‘“« Oh !” said the other, “‘ you bought him 
as a pointer, and at the time he went on 
his knees he was pointing a salmon.” 


—_ 
Virgitlius, Bishop of Saltzburg, having 
— that there existed ray! ae Bo- 
niface, archbishop of Mayence, the Pope’s 
Legate, declared him a heretic, and con- 
signed him to the flames. The Abbot 
Trithemius, who was fond of improving 
steganography, or the art of secret writ- 
ling, having published several curious 
works upon this subject, they were con- 
demned as works full of diabolical mys- 
teries : and Frederic I1. Elector Palatine, 
ordered Trithemius’ original work, which 
was in his library, to be publicly burned. 





—— 
Michael Angelo preserved his creative 
genius even in extreme old age, for he 
worked to his last day, and reached his 
90th year.—He aljudes, doubtless, to 
himself in an ingenious device of his in- 





, dined one day at an inn; when the 
cleth was removed the landlord asked 


vention. In one of his designs he repre- 
sents a venerable old man in a go-cart, 


him how he liked his fare ?‘‘ I have dinedjjan hour-glass upon it, with the inscrip- 


as well as any man in England,” said)|tion, Ancora imparo !—Yet learning! 
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THE TRAVELLER. 





’Tis pleasant, through the joop-holes of retreat 
To at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, aud not feel the crowd 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
INDIANS OF GUATEMALA. 
~~ 

We have extracted the following in- 

teresting particulars of the manners and 
customs of the Indians of Guatemala, 
from the translation of a work just pablish- 
ed in London, entitled ‘* A Statistical and 
commercial History of the Kingdom of 
Guatemala in Spanish America ; by Don 
Domiago Juarros, a native of Guatema- 
la:”’—The dresses of the noble Indians 
differed from those of the commoners ; 
us did those of the civilized part of the 
opulation from those of the barbarians. 
t is known from tradition, from ancient 
manuscripts, and from paintings still ex- 
tant in the convents of Guatemala, that 
the nobles wore a dress of white cotton, 
dyed or stained with different colours ; 
the use of which was prohibited to the 
other ranks. This vestment consisted 
of a shirt and white breeches, decorated 
with fringes ; over these was drawn an- 
other pair of breeches, reaching to the 
knees, ornamented with a species of em- 
broidery ; the legs were bare ; the feet 
protected by sandals, fastened over the 
instep, and at the heel, by thongs of 
leather; the sleeves of the shirt were 
Jooped above the elbow, with a blue or 
red band ; the hair was worn long, and 
tressed behind with a cord of the colour 
used upon the sleeves, and terminating 
in a tassel, which was a distinction pe- 
culiar to the great captains; the waist 
was girded with a piece of cloth of va- 
rious colours, fastened in a knot before, 
over the shoulders was thrown a white 
mantle, ornamented with figures of birds, 
lions, and other decorations of cords and 
fringe. The ears and lower lip were 
pierced, to receive star-shaped pendants 
of gold or silver; the insignia of office or 
dignity were carried in the hand. The 
Indians of modern times differ from the 
ancients only in wearing the hair short, 
the sleeves loose, and by the omission of 
ear-rings and » ornaments. 

The civilized natives dress with great 
decency ; they wear a species of petti- 
coat, that descends from the middle of 
the body to the ancles, and a robe over 
the shoulders, reaching to the knees ; 
this was formerly worked with thread of 
different colours, but is now embroider- 
ed with silk. The hair is formed into 
tresses, with cords of various hues ; and 
they wear ornaments in the ears and 
nether lip. 

The habit of Mazaguales is simple, and 
very poor; they are not permitted the 
use of cotton, and substitute for it cloth 
made of pita.* The dress is simply a 
long shirt, the flaps of which are drawn 
between the legs, and fastened ; a piece 
of the same stuff is tied round the waist, 
and a similar piece’ forms a covering for 
the head. Some of the Indians of the 
southern coast wear this dress ; but ge- 
nerally, in the warm districts, they go 
naked, with the exception of the maztlate, 
or piece of cloth worn round the middle, 
tor the sake of decency. 

The barbarians, or unreclaimed Indians 
of Guatemala, unlike those of Sinaloa, who 
go in a state of nudity, wear a cloth round 
tae middie, and passing between the fork. 
This covering, among the chiefs, is of 
white cotton; but the common peas 
make it of a piece of bark ; which after 
being soaked for some days in a river, 
and then well: beaten, resembles fine 
shamois leather, of a buff colour. They 
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are stuck some red feathers. Green 
feathers are the distinguishing marks of 
their chiefs and nobles. ‘be hair flows} 
loose upon the shoulders ; the lower lip 
and nose are decorated with rings ; they 
carry a bow and arrow in their hands, 
and have a quiver suspended from the 
shoulder. 

In the care and education of their chil- 
dren, they resemble the Lacedaemonians, 
Spartans, Cretans, and the most polished 
nations of the world. They Lad schools 
in all their principal towns, both fur boys 
and girls ; these were under the super- 
intendaace of elderly experienced per- 
sons.—(Torquemada, part. 2, chap. 2°) 
These seminaries, indeed, no longer ex- 
ist; but the fathers take great care in 
the education of theirsons. The women 
suckle their children until they have com- 
pleted the third year, without an instance 
being known of trusting them to the care 
of another person: they carry them slung 
at their backs ; and wash, grind corn, or 
perform any other labours, with them 
in this situation; they never protect 
them from the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther, air, sun, cold, or water; they sel- 
dom have any other cradle than the bare 
ground, and, at the best, nothing more 
than a little hammock. As soon as they 
begin to run alone, they are made to 
carry little burdens, proportioned to 
their strength. At five or six years of 
age, they are taken into the fields to cut 
forage, which they call sacat, or to carry 
home little bundles of wood. As they 
increase in years, the boys are taught, 
by their fathers, to hunt, fish, and till the 
ground, the use of the bow, and other 
similar arts: the mothers instruct the 
girls, from their tenderest years, to grind 
corn, procuring for them small stones, 
suitable to their management, and in the 
other employments peculiar to their sex, 
such as dressing and spinning cotton pita, 
and to weave the different sorts of cloth. 
They are accustomed to bathe very 
frequently, twice or even three times a 
day. The mothers are extremely sus- 
picious, and will not suffer their daugh- 
ters to be absent from them scarcely a 
minute. The young men live at the ex- 
pense of their fathers; but whatever 
they gain by labour is delivered into the 
parent’s hands. In this manner they are 
maintained until they marry. 
When a marriage is to be celebrated, 
on the appointed day, the priest of the 
village, the principal cacique, and the 
relations on both sides, assemble at the 
house of the calpul to whom the bride 
and bridegroom belong. The priest then 
desires the young man to confess to him 
all the sins of his past life ; the same is 
then required of the bride. After hay- 
ing separately told all their misdeeds, the 
relations are admitted, with the presents 
they intend to make, and with which the 
young couple are decorated. After this, 
they are carried upon the shoulders of 
those who assist at the ceremony, to the 
house intended for them; where they 
are placed in bed, and the door fastened : 
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If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does pot them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Manravis D'Anrcens. 








THE AGE OF BRONZE. 

By Lord Byron. 
His lordship seems determined to lash 
royalty and legitimacy without ceasing. 


that constitutes true and exquisite poetry. 
** The English Bards Mae Scotch Re- 


the marriage ceremony is then complete. || 


Viewers” is by far the greatest satirical 
work that ever was offered to the world. 
It is as far above the “Clouds” of 
Aristophanes, the sixteen satires of Juve- 
nal, and the Dunciad of Pope, as the 
chaste and natural ‘ Roderick” of Mr. 
Southey is above his puerile, blasphe- 
mous, and ridiculous canonization of 
George III., and the headless XVIth. 
Louis. We do not think Byron much of 
a politician, although the present satire is 
exclusively aimed against the silly kings 
and profligate ministers of Europe. We 
believe his lordship’s motives in writing 


sad spirit, and rail at a world which has, 
most assuredly, used him very badly. 
Lord Byron is neither the cloven-footed 
fiend, unnatural monster, nor failen Luci- 
fer, that certain envious scribblers and 
half-witted fools represent him. We 
intend at no distant day, when we have 
a little leizure, to prove this, from two 
good sources : first his own writings, and 
second, the account which impartial and 
gentlemanly travellers have given of his 
life since he left his native island. Mean- 
while, we must request our readers to be- 
lieve this assertion on our ipse dizit; 
throwing down the glove at the same 


behalf of his opponents. 


The Age of Bronze is, however, by no 
means equal to his lordship’s other satires; 
not but that it contains much cutting and 
keen reproach, much strength of ex- 
pression, and much bitter irony. We 
think the reason of its being less interest- 
ing is obvious. Personal satire is always 
more impressive than that which is gene- 
ral. We detest a living and actual crim- 
inal, who stands before us in all the black- 
ness of his bad heart and guilty brow, 
with much stronger feelings than we de- 
test the crime itself. It is true the phi- 
lippics of this work are directed against 
the hypocritical and selfish Czar, the 
gluttonous and gouty Louis, the intem- 
perate George, and the more efficient 
ministers who move these unwieldy per- 
sonages. But itis only as kings and as 
ministers that he lashes them ; not in 
their indiyidual capacities. For this rea- 
son we are less excited than when we 


fully to the head of Mr. Jeffrey, or be- 
labouring with an oaken cudgel the back 
of the unlucky Southey. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with a few extracts from 
the work :— 


RONAPARTE. 


** But where is he, the modern, mightier far, 

Who, born no king, made monarchs draw his car; 

The new Sesostris, whose unharne-sed kings, 

Freed from the bit, believe themselves with wi 

And spurn the dust o’er which they crawled of late, 

Chained to the chariot of the chiefiain’s state? 

Yes! where is he, the Champion and the Child 

Of all that’s great or little, wise or wild ? 

Whose game was empires whose stakes were thrones? 

Whose table, éarth—whose dice were human bones? 

rage us grand result in yon lone isle, , 
, as 


“Al curtailed dishes and o'er stinted w 
er petty quarrels upon petty things— 

is thie the man who scourged or feasted kings ’ 
Behold the seaies in which his fortuse haogs, 
A surgeou’s statement and an earl’s ues! 
4 bust delayed, a book refused, can bake 
The sleep of him who kept the world awake. 


The bard has changed his opinion of 
“‘ proud Austria’s mournful flower.” In 
truth, mournful would not now be a very 
appropriate epithet to the widow of 
earth’s mightiest spirit. It is to be hop- 
ed that if she understands English, she 
may see the following lines ; if she does 
not, it is much to be desired that his 








In his strange parody on Mr. Southey’s 
Vision, he indulged in several vinegar- 
like observations on great characters, 
and the Age of Bronze fully proves that 


;.||favourable to them at this present time. 


always paint thanotives black, rather for the noble author is not a whit more 
J “ 


the porpose of nce against 


toes than for ornament ; a strip of white 
cotton is bound round the , and in it 


We have always thought that Byron’s 
orte consisted in powerful and grave 














* Pita is the fibres of a plant twistedjinto thread, 


resembling that made from hemp. 


satire ; allowing him at the same time 
to excel all poets from Homer down to 
the nineteenth century, in every quality 


grace of Wellington may furnish her 
with a translation— 


MARIA LOUSIA AT VERONA. 


pe of this—a sight more mournful woos 
The sverted of the a Muse, 
The imperial Violin acnies to pride ; , 


such matters, are merely to beguile al|; 


time to all who choose to take it up injR 


see him applying the knout most unmerci-|}. 


[No. 8. Vor. Il, 


Ob. cruel mockery ! Could not 

A daughter? What did isee ses hee 
Her fitter place was by St. Helen’s wave, 

Her only throne is in Napoleon's grave " 


Our next extract refers to 


SPAIN. 


‘ But ‘twill not be—the spark’s awakened—lo! 
The swarthy Spaniard feels his former giow ; 

The same bigh spirit which beat back the Moor 
Through eight long of alternate gore, 
Revives-~and where’ in that avenging clime 
Where Spain was once synonymous with crime 
Where Cortes’ and Pizarro’s banner flew, 

The infant world redeems her name of ‘ ew.’ 
"Tis the old aspiration breathed afresh, 

To kindle souls within degraded flesh, 

Such as repulsed the Persian from the shore 
Where Greece mas—Nv! she still is Greece once more. 
One common cause makes myriads of one breast, 
Slaves of the East, or Helots of the West ; 

On Andes’ and on Athos’ peaks unfur!’d, 

‘The self-same standard streams o'er either world; 
The Athenian wears again Harmodius’ sword; 

The Chili chief abjures his foreign lord ; 

~~ aes ~~ mags pee more a Greek : 
oung Freedom plumes the crest of each Cacique ? 
Debating Despots, hemmed on either shore, 7 
Shrink vainly from the roused Atlantic's roar ; 
Through sare Strait the rolling tides advance, 
Sweep slightly by the half-tamed land of France. 
Dash o’er the old Spaniards’ cradle, and would fain 
Unite Ausonia to the mighty main: 

But driven from thence awhile, yet not for aye, 
Break o’er th’ Zgean, mindful of the day 

Of Saiamis—there, there the waves arise, 

Not to be lulled by tyrant victories.” 


There is some of the fine moralizing 
of Harold, in these lines, 


“ The ‘ good old times’—all times when old are good—~ 
Are gone—the present might be if they would; 
Great things have been, and are, and greater still 
Want little of mere mortals but their will ; 

A wider space, a greener field is given 

To those who play their * tricks before high heaves. 
I know not if the angels weep, but men 

Have wept enough—for what !—to weep again. 
All is exploded—be it good or bad. 

eader! remember when thou wert a lad, 

‘Then Pitt was all; or, if not all, so much, 

His very rival almost deemed him such. 

We, we have seen the intellectual race 

Of giants stand, like Titans, face to face— 

Athos and Ida, with a dashing sea 

Of eloquence between, which flowed all free 

As the deep billows of Zgean roar 

Betwixt the Hellenic and the Phrygian shore. 
But where are they—the rivals '—a few feet 

Of sullen earth divide each winding sheet. 

How eful and how powerful in the grave 
Which husbes all! a calm, unstormy wave 
Which oversweeps the world. The theme is old 
Of * Dust to dust;’ but half-its tale untold. 
Time tempers pot its terrors—sf il} the worm 
Winds its cold fold, the tomb preserves its form— 
Varied above, but still alike below ; 

The urn may shine, the ashes wil! not glow. 
Though Cleopatra’s mummy cross the sea, 

O’er which from Empire she lured Anthony ; 
Though Alexander's urn a show be grown 

On shores he wept to conquer, though unknown— 
How vain, how worse than vain at length appear 
The madman’s wish, the Macedonian’s tear ! 

He wept for worlds to conquer—half the earth 
Knows not his name, or but his death and birth 
And dezolation ; while his native Greece 

Hath all of desolation, save its peace.” 


In the close, the author promises us 
more ‘‘ fish from Helicon ;”” he need not 
fear that the world will not “ buy.” 

J. G. B. 


eee 
THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce ber jaws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on ber efforts wil! attend. 
Broors. 


PARIS THEATRES. No V. 
—_ 

The 29th of June, | was in a party to 
the Theatre des Grand Danseurs du Roi. 
Ou their large show-bill stood no less 
than six pieces; the titles and analysis 
whereof I shall spare myself the trouble 
of giving. The manner of the authors 
who work for this theatre seems to me 
about a degree lower and duller than 
that of those who lavish their wit for 
the Ambigu Comique. Double-meanings, 
which border very closely on smut, are 
here perfectly allowed: yet I must con- 
fess, that in several German theatres | 
have been at, they might be reckoned 
delicate. 1 observed, that women per- 
fectly well-dressed, who, on due ex- 
amination, seemed to have nothing ven- 
dible about them, seemed heartily to en- 
ter into all this mirth, and clapped the 
blunt expressions, without attending to 
the double signification couched beneath. 

The rope-dancing, and other neck- 
or-nothing exploits that were given be- 
tween the acts, or between the different 
pieces, I never saw in equal perfection, 
i. e€. in equally terrifying excellence. 
One among the rest made my hair quite 








on a table, on the four mouths of which 
a chair was set in its natural position ; 
én this another chair reversed, in such 
a manner that its four feet were turned 








up into the air, as its seat rested on the 





stand on end. Four bottles were placed | 








Willdenow. In Germany, where the sciences 
have ever been cultivated with enthusiastic assi- 
duity, little can be added to the united labours of 
a Boehmer, a Moenk, a Hoffman, and a Schrader. 
The Flora Britannica has been conducted by the 
masterly hand of Ray and Hill, and subsequently 
by a Martyn, a Curtis, and a Smith. 

France, who so liberally extends her fostering 
hand to exotic botany, aud under whose kind 
auspices this feeble tribute is now offered, has not 
neglected her own soil, nor been unmindful of the 
talent of ber sons; she has suffered scarcely a 
** flowe: co blush unseen,” or a plant to vegetate 
unnoticed beneath her clime, and she boasts the 
achievements of her Tournefort, her Jussieu, her 
Lamark, her Decondolle, and her Desfontaines. 
Much interesting matter has been offered upon 
the Flora of Spain and Portugal, by the research- 
es of Quer, Ortega, and Vandelli. Italy, though 
denominated the garden of Europe, and the nur- 
sery of literature and the fine arts, has received 
less scientific culture iv ths department, than 
might have been anticipated ; the labours, how- 
ever, of Sabbati, Allioni, and Cyrilli, deserve 
high commendation; but the broad vale of Enna, 
the thick forests of Apulia, the romantic scenes of 
Calabria, and the mild shores of the Tarcentine, 
contain a rich harvest, that must in future enlarge 
and beautify the Italian Flora. 

The vast African peninsula, where the combin- 
ed influence of trepical heat aud moisture often 
produce the most astonishing effects upon vegeta- 
ble life, presents a region that must be highly inte 
resting to the future botanist. At present, how- 
ever, little more has been done than to explore its 
borders. Forskal and Vahl have made extensive 
collections in the northern sections of Africa, 
Desfontaines, in his valuable Flora Atlantica, 
has given a very accurate description of the plants 
indigenous along the ridge of Mount Atlas; and 
some interesting tntelligeuce from the interior, has 
been received througlrthe boldness of a Park, a 
Bruce, and a Valentia. Thé Cape of Good Hope 
has been investigated by the inteepid Thuraburg, 
and the able French naturalist, Petit Thuars, has 
examined the plants of Madagascar, and the 
Isles of France and Bourbon. 

In glancing at Asia, so well known in ancient 
times, and where so many events of high interest 
to the world, transpired in the ages of piijneval 
history, we behold a wide expanse of varied soil, 
where much has beea done; but a great portion 
of which yet remains untrodden by the enlightened 
botanist. Their state of civil life, and the pre- 
vailing forms of government are such, that it may 
require many ages before science will again shed 
her light where man now gropes his way through 
the dark mist of ignorance and superstition. But, 
we must leave these once * happy walks aud 
shades, vow obscure and wild,” for the Genius of 
Botany poiuts to this Western Hemisphere, which 
presents a field, vich as the varied mines that 
penetrate her mountains, extensive as the broad 
rivers which traverse and fertilize her soil: 





“ Where God ordained to grow all trees of 
Noblest kind for sight, smell, taste ; aad spread thetr 
Branches, bung with copious fruit, or geaum'd with 
Blossoms; where the tcnder grass, whose verdure 


ears, in collecting natural specimens, returned to 
rope, in 1751, and afterwards published the re- 
sult of his travels, which threw much light upon 
the natural history of North America. 
Until the year 1780, there was a partial sus- 
pension in the botanical illustration of our coun- 
try. There was a cause for this suspension ; it 
was no less than the great revoludion in our poli- 
tical world; splendid in its operations, happy in 
its consequences. After the achievement of our 
independence, these United States were under 
the necessity of forming a character for them- 
selves, and the first fruit of that character in this 
department, was an offering to the American 
Academy, by the venerable Dr. Cutler of New- 
England; who had the merit of bringing into a 
tice many new plants indegenous to that part o' 
the country. The Arbustum Americanum of 
Viarsbail was published at Philadelphia in 1785, 
and three years after the Flora of Carolina ap- 
peared in London by Thomas Walter. The work 
of Walter, contained many new Genera and 
species, arranged after the Linnean classification, 
which rendered it a very valuable and scientific 
contribution, 
Our country was now visited by the elder Mi- 
chaux, who came under the patronage of Louis 
XVIL. to collect specimens in natural history. He 
first published in Paris, his excellent essay upon 
the American Oaks, and soon after the Flora 
Boreali- Americana appeared under the superin- 
tendence of his son. The younger Michaux, 
possessing all the talent and zeal of his father, 
disected his attention in a imore pasticular man- 
ner to the forest trees of North America; the 
pride and glory of our vegetable productions, a 
parallel to which no country can boast, as it re- 
spects beauty, variety, or grandeur. His history 
of our forest trees was published in 1812; and the 
high estimation in which it is universally held, 
bears ample testimony of its worth. 
Identified with American botany, are the 
names of Barton and Muhlenberg; the forme: 
by his many valuable contributions, gave full 
proof of his devotedness to natural science ; the 
latter, so wel] known as the most able botanist of 
his time, first gave to the public in 1813, his cata- 
logue of North American plants, which, however, 
was only intended as a Prodromus of a more per- 
fect deseiiption ; and this was in a state of prepara- 
tionat his death in 1815. His posthumous work 
upon the grasses and reeds of North America, 
was published under the direction of his son and 
that able botanist, Mr. Elliott; this is a work of 
great value, and quoted as the highest authotity 
upon this portion of our vegetable kingdom. At 
the same time appeared the Florula Bostonien- 
sis by Dr. Bigelow, and subsequently his splendid 
American Medical Botany, which has procured 
for its author a lasting reputation; and neithes 
should we omit the second Barton, who has ren- 
dered a similar service in illustrating our valua- 
ble America mlants. 

In 1814 was published the Flora of Pursh, and 
soon after the North American Genera by Mr. 
Muttall ; works too well known and appreciated 
to require further remaik About the same time 
Dr. Torrey published his catalogue of the plants 
of New-Yoik, prepared for the Lyceum, and 
drawn up with great skill, and a fuluess beyond 
the ordinary scope of similar publications; and 
with high satisfaction | can add, that his Flora of 








Clads her universal face with pleasant 
Green; and herbs of every leaf, opening their 
Various colours, make gay her bocom.” 

The spirit of adventure had early led many to 
these American shores, who were astonished at 
the luxuriance of the country, and beheld with 
delight the innumerable plants, that bloomed 
spontaneously around ‘them. Many of these 
choice productions were transplanted to Europe, 
and nurtured with great solicitude for their beau- 
ty andelegance. Such intelligence from the new 
world, soon culled forth the interest of the natural- 
ist, who directed his inquiries to the tcansatlan- 
tic fields. Previously, however, to the great re- 
volution, effected in natural science by Linneus, 
little was done for American botany, if we except 
the researches of Mark Catesby, an Eng!ishman, 
who resided in this country several years, and de- 
voted his attention principally to the study of na- 
tural history. The botanical department of his 
history of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama 
Isles, though deficient in many reepects, contain- 
ed much interesting matter, which gave to his 
work at the time, high reputation. 

It was not till near the middle of the last centu- 
ry, that the plants of North America received 
roore particular attention; and the American 
Botanist must ever feel a pleasure in the recol- 
lection with what high in‘erest the flowers of 
his own country were regarded by Linnewus him- 
self, and how much he laboured to illustrate its 
botany ; for it was under his auspices that the 
first scientific North Ametican Flora was publish- 
ed, the Flora Virginica, which first made its ap- 
pearance at Leyden, in 1739, and the materials 
of which were principally furnished by that able 
Botanist, Mr. Joha Clayton, who resided nea: 
fifty years in Virginia. Contemporary with 
Clayton was the celebrated John Bartraw, a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, a man highly esteemed by 
Linnwus, and whose naine will ever be revered 
as a liberal benefactor to American botany. 
Neither should we omit the name of Colden, the 
accomplished historian of the five Indian nations, 
and author of the Flora of Coldenham N. York, 
and who furnished many hundred new plants, 


which occupied a conspicvous place iv the Lin- 
nean Herbarium. Soon after, Dr. Adam Kuhn, 


the Northern States is now in the press, a work 
which we confidently believe will confer much ad- 
ditional credit upon its author, and receive the 
liberal patronage of his country. 

Thus have we glanced at the more prominent 
individuals, who have laboured honourably, in 
the botanic fieids of our own country—much has 
been done—more still remains to be accomplish- 
ed. Butthe spirit of scientific research is abr 
among us; and her influence will soon be felt in 
our utmost borders. Of this we have a pledge in 
the zeal manifested upon this occasion, in the in- 
creasing nuinber of those who devote themselves 
to natural science, in the rising institutions of 
learning in our country, and in the happy auspices 
of our civil constitution. And may the olive 
branch of peace continue to wave over this fa- 
voured republic, and American literature and 
science attain that high admiration, which Amer- 
ican natural scenery now claims from its beauty, 
grandeur, and sublimity. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
—~—- 

Mathematical Science.—Previous to the 
sailing of his B. Majesty’s ship Conway, 
Capt. Basil Hall, in August 1820, experi- 
ments were made upon her, in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, fe a the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Barlow, of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, whose discoveries in mag- 
netism have lately engaged so much at- 
tention, in order to submit to trial a pro- 
position of that gentleman’s to the Admi- 
ralty, for correcting the local attraction 
of vessels. Our nautical readers, and 
every admirer of the exact sciences, 


at both these stations, as well as on the 
equator, the laws deduced from theory 
were satisfactorily verified. 


oe 

Barometer.—A Finland newspaper men- 
tions a stone in the northern part of Fin- 
land, which serves the inhabitants instead 
ofa barometer. This stone, which the 
call Ilmakur, turns black, or blackis 
grey, when it is going to rain; but onthe 
approach of fine weather it is covered 
with white spots. Probably it is a fossil 
mixed with clay, and consists of rock salt, 
ammoniac, or salt petre, which according 
to the greater or less degree of the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere, attracts it ; or 
otherwise, in the latter case, the salt ap- 
pears, which forms the white spots. 


~—_ 

Chymical Phenomenon.—Whilst drain- 
ing a field (in Shropshire) a few days ago, 
a gentleman discovered that immediately 
under the surface of the earth what was 
supposed, from the croaking noise, to be 
water, was carbonated hydrogen gas, 
which, on a light being applied to it, in- 
stantly took fire, and blazed brilliantly 
for a short period. The whole field is 
underlaid with this vapour, and, from 
the number of people who visit and re- 
kindle it, is kept ‘* in a perpetual illumin- 
ation.” 


> 

Geology.—M. Humboldt has published 
a volume entitled ** A Geognostic Essay 
on the Bearing and Relation of Rocks in 
the two Hemispheres,” in which he ex- 
amines succesively, in the order of their 
age, the strata of the old Continent ; com- 
pares them with those which he has ob- 
served in the New World ; proves their 
analogy, and confirms the principle now 
generally adopted, that they do not 
change, like animals or plants, with cli- 
mates, but, on the contrary, that those 
which belong to the same epoch of for- 
mation, are the same every where. He 
concludes by some original remarks on a 
mode of describing the varieties of strata, 
however complicated, by pasigraphic 
characters, in a manner so simple as to 
be easily comprehended at the first 
glance. 


_ 
Natural History.—A most beautifal 
milk-white sea-gull, remarkable for its 
tractableness, has been seen for upwards 
of eight years, at Sandown Port, England. 
The bird generally finds its way to the 
Fort about the month of September, and 
continues till March, when it quits its re- 
treat. [tis so remarkably docile that it 
comes to the window of the Fort for food, 
and will not suffer any one but the inha- 
bitants to feed it. 


—_ 

The Flute.-—An inhabitant of Dieppe, 
M. le Chevalier Rebsomen, a distinguish- 
ed French officer, who has had his left 
arm (as well as his right leg) amputated, 
has invented a piece of mechanism for 
the flute, which permits the execution, 
with a single hand, ef passages that in 
general require both. hands. It consists 
of two additional keys, so that the instru- 
ment has 11 keys instead of nine. The 
flute is of the same size as the common 
one. It is fixed to a table, by means of 
a small wooden vice. The tone is very 
agreeable, and the notes are more firm 
and certain than those of the common 
flute. The ‘* Academie des Beaux-Arts” 
of Paris have added their approbation of 
it to that of many celebrated musical 
amateurs. 


—~— 

Potato.—Joseph Sabine, ., the sec- 
retary to the Horticultural iety of 
London, has sent to the Botanic Garden, 
Hull, six tubers of the native potato, about 
the size of the hazel nut, the produce o 


|jtubers, obtained last spring from South 


America, grown in the society’s experi- 





will be gratified to learn that the experi- 
ment has been attended with the most 
complete success. The points of ex- 








and prefessos Kalm of Abo, both came to Ameri- 


{treme observation were, in lat. 51. N. 





mental garden, at Turnham Green. 
The Nastuck Diamond.—In the course 
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booty taken were several valuable dia- 
monds and other jewels, but the most 
distinguished of the diamonds is of an im- 
mense size : it is said to weigh about 360 
grains, or 90 carets, and its shape is tri- 
angular. It has been valued at above 
sixty thousand pound sterling, and is now 
either at the India House or at Messrs. 
Rundell and Bridge’s, London. 


— 

Literature.—A catalogue has been pub- 
lished at Leipsic, of the beoks which ap- 
peared at the fairs of Leipsic and Frank- 
fort, in September last, There were in 
all 1429 works, besides 37 plans of bat- 
tles, 13 pieces of music, 68 romances, 
and 36 theatrical pieces ; making a grand 
total of 1583. Of all the sciences phi- 


made the greatest advances. It was en- 
riched with numerous dissertations and 
excellent editions ; and Sanscrit litera- 
ture had evidently been much attended to. 


~> 
Multiplicands and Multiplicators. 
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Peach of China.—A paper by the Presi- 
dent of the Horticultural Society ef Lon- 
don, on the flat peach of China, was read 
at a meeting on the Ist of Jan. last. Ht 
contains some curious particulars as to the 
habits of this very remarkable plant, which 
was imported by the society from China 
in 1820. It appears to possess a degree 
of excitability exceeding any that can be 
given, even temporarily, to any other 
variety of peach. In 1821, its blossoms 
unfolded in January, in a peach house, 
the lights of which were all off, and the 
fruit set freely, with the protection of a 
mat only. Last year it blossomed in No- 
vember, before the lights of the house 
were put on; and on the 3d of January, 
when the paper was written, the peaches 
were as large as pears, with no more 
heat than would just exclude the frost. 
What is very remarkable in this plant 
is, that it retains its old leaves in full 
vigour until after the new are put forth. 


~~ 

Economical Bridge.—A bridge of sus- 
pension, or rather tension, has been con- 
structed not long since by M. M. Seguin, 
near Annonay, department de !’Ardéche, 
after the model of those constructed by 
the indegenous inhabitants of America. 


> 

Hydraulic Instrument for raising Water. 
—It is well known that if a glass vessel 
containing water be placed in the centre 
of a whirling table, the water, by the 
centrifugal force, will be thrown from 
the centre outwardly, and the surface of 
the water will assume a form approach- 
ing to that of a parabola. Dr. Crelle, 
architect to the King of Prussia, has ac- 
cordingly made the bent tube in his mo- 
del of the improved Hessian machine of 
a parabolic shape, and on being placed 
in a certain depth of water, this water en- 
tering below at a hole in the centre of 
the tube, is by the quick whirling move- 
ment given to the machine, raised and 
delivered at the upper ends of the tube 
into the circular trough, and runs out 
from thence at a spout on one side of it. 
Many tubes may be thus combined, and 
the quantity of water raised be increased 





of the late war in India, amongst the; 


jaccordingly. 


lology was that which seemed to have, 
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Hydroparabohe Mirror standard Mea- 
sure.—Mr. Busby, well known as the 
constructor of a hydraulic orrery, applies, 
the syphon as a generator of rotary 
motion. A floating circular. vessel is 
placed in a reservoir of water, and has a 
syphon attached to it; one leg of the 
syphon dips into the water of the reser- 
voir, the other passes over the side of 
the reservoir to a lower level than the 
water within, and discharging a minute 
stream by a literal aperture, gives to the 
floating vessel a perfectly equable revolv- 
ing motion. By means of it, M. Busby 
says he has produced a perfect hydrepa- 
rabolic mirrer fifty-four inches in diame- 
ter, thus being able to create any magni- 
fying power ad libitum. He refers to it 
also as a means of obtaining a universal 
standard of measure. Thus, a given 
parabolic speculum will invariably be for- 
med by any given rotation at any known 
level and latitude, and the focal distance 
of any parabola must, under these cir- 
cumstances, be always a given dimension. 

—~—_ 

Casting of stereotype plates, by M. Didot. 
—This method consists in striking movea- 
ble characters (cast of a composition 
hereafter to be described,) into lead, 
without the assistance of heat. Moveable 
characters formed of that composition, 
cast in the usual manner, are composed 
line by line, according to the common 
methods, till a page is formed. This 
page is placed in a frame of suitable di- 
mensions, and in this frame two quadrats 
are placed, which, by means of screws, 
press all these moveable letters so as to 
form a solid mass. A brass or iron frame 
is made to the size of the page, and a 
plate of iron is fastened to it by screws, 
to serve as a bottom; this frame is then 
filled with a plate of pure lead. The 
whole being thus prepared, the page 
composed of moveable characters is put 
upon the lead intended for a matrix ; it is 
then placed under a strong press, which 
forces down the letters into the lead, 
which thus becomes a solid matrix. Ia 
this matrix as many stereotype forms 
may be cast as can be wanted. The 
composition for casting the moveable 
characters is formed of seven parts by 


weight of lead, two of regulus of antimony, |© 


and one of an alloy of tin and copper, in 
the proportion of nine of tin, to one of 
copper. 


=> 

English Opium.—Messrs. Cowley and 
Staines, of Winslow, Bucks, have culti- 
vated poppies for opium with such suc- 
cess, as to induce the belief that that 
branch of agriculture is of national im- 
pertance, and worthy of support. Inthe 
year 1821, they produced 60 Ibs. of solid 
opium, equal to the best Turkey opium, 
from rather less than four acres and a 
half of ground. The seed was sown in 
February, came up in March, and, after 
proper hoeing, setting out, &c., the opium 
pas commenced at the latter end of 
July. 

¥ — 

Preservation of Grain, &c., from Mice. 
~—Mr. Mc Donald of Scalpa, in the He- 
brides, having some years ago suffered 
considerably by mice ; put at the bottom, 
near the centre, and at the top of each 
stack, or mow, as it was raised, three or 
four stalks of wild mint, with the leaves 
on, gathered near a brook, in a neighbour- 
ing field ; and never after had any of his 
grain consumed. He then tried the same 
experiment with his cheese and other 
articles kept in store, and often injured 
by mice ; and with equal effect, by laying 
a few leaves, green or dry, on the article 
to be preserved. 

—_ 

Improved glaze for red ware.—The 
common red ware much used in the 
manufacture of cooking-vessels, is gene- 
rally glazed either with litharge, or the 
potter’s lead ore. This glaze is ob- 
jectionable, not only because it cracks 
when the vessel is heated and cooled, bat 





his sentiments, and | or add, the innate 
philosophy of his soul, | felt for him es- 
teem and affection. These feelings have 
been strengthened on more intimate ac- 
quaintance, and I rejoice in my journey 
to France, were it but for the benefit of 
his intimacy alone. 


I have visited Vaucluse and have tast- 
ed the waters of the meabdering Sorgia. 
I felt a pleasure in inhaling the air of the 
spot where Petrarch dwelt. 1 viewed 
his haunts with veneration, and marked 
the features of the place as things that 
were sacred. To me they were as ca- 
nonized objects, made holy by the pre- 
sence ofa man that | have always adored. 
1 called to mind the divine stanzas that 
he here composed ; and the place in 
which | was, seemed to have given them 
an additional relish, and a gusto more 
rich than even before. Vaucluse isa spot 
adapted to a man of Petrarch’s tempera- 
ment and genius. It is a spot well calcu- 
lated to awaken and keep alive the inspi- 
rations of poetry ; and so tranquil and 
charming, that I would be willing, when 
my wanderings have ceased, to end my 
days, and repose my ashes in its bosom. 

I have also visited the tomb of Laura, 
whom our darling Petrarch has immorta- 


also from its being soluble in ie ot 
acid juices, and animal fat, and producing 
very deleterious effects. Mr. Meigh of 
Shelton, Staffordshire, has been rewarded 
by the Society of Arts for the discovery 
of glaze, having none of these bad proper- 
ties. Red marl. is first ground in water 
until it forms a creamy mixture ;. the 
ware, previously well dried but not burnt, 
is then immersed in it, by which the 
superficial pores are filled up. Being 
again well dried, it is dipped in the glaze, 
which consists of one part cornish granite. 
chiefly felspar, one part glass, one part 
black oxide of manganese, ground in water 
to the consistency of cream. The ware 
is then dried and fixed in the usual way. 
If an opaque white glaze is required, the 
manganese is to be omitted. 
——_ 

Preservation of Turnips.—Turnips can 
be preserved during the winter, by cut- 
ting off the tops, taking especial care not 
to injure the crowns, and then piling 
them up methodically on straw into a 
heap, covered exteriorly with straw. In 
this way they will be found to keep in a 
perfectly sound state, and to be excellent 
food for cattle. 


ee 





~ as lized. The characters engrossed on the 
CORRESPONDENCE. stone over her grave are nearly oblitera- 
ted, and only indicate the name of her 

ITALIAN LETTERS. No. VI. |iwho lies beneath. My feelings were 
oer. strange when I found myself so near the 

LORENZO TO HONORIUS, AT FLORENCE. |\dust of one whose name and history are 
Avignon. ||80 familiar to every Italian, and have ex- 


cited so powerful an interest in every 
breast. 1 brought to my mind the per- 
sonal charms which the poet has so 
strongly depicted, and | reflected with 
unhappiness on their present condition. 
His admiration, his love, his ardour, all 
rushed on my mind ; and | asked, have 
the beauties which enchained the affec- 
tions of Petrarch, which enkindled in his 
bosom a flame that was quenched only 
with life, been defaced by the unsparing 
hand of death? Alas! the lover and his 
love are both in ashes. This melancho- 
ly truth, and the celestial halo that breath- 
ed around the spot, excited in my breast 
the liveliest grief, and | abandoned the 
place sorrowful and weeping, exclaiming 
in the language of a northern writer, 
‘‘Oh time! thou savage and remorse- 
less monster, what hast thou left of all 
that was lovely !” 


The visit that I had made, unfitted me 
for all but melancholy reflections. The 
fate of Laura, the fate of Petrarch, re- 
minded me, my beloved Honorius, of 
the fate that awaits myself. 1 looked for- 
ward in prospective, and saw myself hur- 


You reproach me, my friend, for being 
wedded to a particular train of thought, 
which embitters my existence, and allows 
me few intervals of comfort ; but I am so 
wedded, Honorius, because | am incapa- 
ble of forgetting the evils to which I have 
been born. I envy not the contentment 
of the giddy and thoughtless, whose hap- 
piness, if any they enjoy. is built upon 
reeds—is the happiness of ignorance. I 
cannot quell the harrowing suggestions 
of my soul; and if I could, shall I rash 
for contentment into a darkness—into an 
oblivion of the mind, of my knowledge, 
of all that is dear to me ? Shall | imitate 


You seem to be at a loss to discover 
any legitimate cause for my reproaches 
of the world. That you should have 
thought its evils not inveterate, that re- 
solution and patience could surmount 
them, and that the man who shrunk un- 
der their influence was weak, would 
not have been surprising. Such opinion 
would have accorded with the usual sen- 
timents of men. But that you should 
consider the complaints of a sensitive man 
as wholly unfounded, is singular indeed. 
Are not the coldness of men, their sor- 
didness, their want of generosity and re- 
fined feeling, just grounds for censure and 
condemnation? Is it wonderful that a 
man of sensibility should be disgusted with 
these traits? Do we not find the sense- 
less but embroidered baboon caressed and 
honoured, whilst modest merit is over- 
looked and unknown? Ask me not for 
the reasons of my dislike to my fellow- 
men, for I could overwhelm you with a 
multitude. I could enter into minute de- 
tails which would present to you a lively 
picture of the follies, the weaknesses, the 
meannesses, and the wickedness of man- 
kind ; but the subject is painful, and | 
leave it. ; 

I see you have not the favourable 
opinion of M. Rivero that | entertain. 

his I attribute to the feeble manner in 
which I have described to you his cha-|| From a distant soil 1 send these greet- 
racter, which on me has made a power-|lings to my friend. Before he hears from 
ful impression. When | discovered the|jme again, | will probably be removed still 
various stores of his knowledge, the depth ||farther from him. 1 shortly depart from 
of his com prehension, the versatility and|Imy present abode, and wander in search 
grandeur of his mental powers, I was over- tranquillity through places hitherto 
whelmed and astonished. When I saw|/known to me only by name, 
the redundancy of his imagination, the|} Present my remembrance to your vir- 


house. I saw those who were once my 
acquaintances, forgetful of my condition, 
laughing over their bowls, and following 
the vision, 1 saw those acquaintances si- 
lent as myself, a new race sprung up, and 
the marble upon my tomb, prostrated on 
the ground to serve as a eepeetens, 
I saw men treading upon my dust, regard- 
less of it. 1 found myself unknown 
amongst the people that survived me ; my 
name and history as silent as I. Nature 
prompted me to regret the certainty of 
death, but philosophy told me that death 
was no evil, that it was indeed a blessing 
to the virtuous man. And I asked my- 
self what chain there was to connect me 





and I was —— to acknowledge, that 
the fate which had before occasioned 
some distress, was indeed desirable for 
me. 








EDITORIAL NOTICES 
—=_— ; 


No. 10. of Vol. II. of the MinERVA will contain 
the following articles: 


PorviaR TaLEs.— Angelica; or the Munifi- 
cent Heiress. The Negro Markandal. The Vic- 
tim to the Gaming Table reclaimed. 

THE TRAVELLER.— Customs and Manners 
of the inhabitants of Africa, between Cape Lopez 
and Benguolo. No.J. 

LITERATURE.—Inguiry as to the Author of 
the Waverly Novels, No. IV. ’ 

TuE Drama.—London Theatres, Drama- 
tie Anecdotes. ; 

BroGRaPHy.—Memoirs of Mr. Gascoigne. 

ARTS AND Scrences.—Eulogy on the Elder 
Michaux, author of a treatise on the forest trees of 
America. By Dr. Akerly of New-York. On the 
Ascent of Clouds in the Atmosphere. By M. 
Fresnel. Scientific and Literary Notices from 
Foreign Journals, 

CoRRESPONDENCE.—My Journal ; by Theo- 
dore. 

Portry.—“ Jo the Autumnal Leaf,” and 
“ Written after seeing the corpse of a Young La- 
dy,” by Fior10. * Time,” from the French of 
Beranger; by M¥RENE. ‘On Moore's Loves 
of the Angels ;” by LAURENCE 

GLEANER, ReEcorD, En1Gmas; CHRONO- 
LOGY. 

To CorRESPONDENTS.—“ Placenta” will per- 
ceive, that we have neither “ burnt, sunk, nor de- 
stroyed” his communication. His future favours 
will, doubtiess, be accepteble. 

“G. G.” having himself, and correctly designa- 
ted his communication a “ Sleepy Lucubration,” 
we presume he will not be displeased if we should 
decline administering @ soporific to our readers. 


THE RECORD. 





ried from life, and hidden in the charne]| 


with my x HE ? What claims they had jj"¢ 
on meer! on them. Alas! I saw none ;/ip, 


—— A thing of Shreds and Patches!—Hamuer. 





Nearly double the amount of the stock 
offered by the Gas Light Company, has been 
subscribed fur. An agent proceeds imme- 
diately to England to ascertain the latest im- 

rovements, and it is expected a considera- 
le part of Broadway will be lighted with 
gas before the Ist of Bact nlf 


Governor Cass of Michigan has forward- 
ed to Dr. Mitchill a curious animal called the 
Proteus of the American Lakes. 


A party of three persons lately left the 
town of Indianapolis, with the intention of 
passing the winter at the Scotch settlement 
near Green Bay, and the next spring visit- 
ing the Russian settlement on the Pacific 
Ocean. Their object is to acquire topogra- 
phical information. 


Goodsel’s Flax and Hemp Machine ap- 
pos to be getting into general use-—The 

emp dressed by it is said to be worth 80 
dollars a ton more than the Russian, 


Apprehensions are entertained that the 
Hessian Fly will tly injure, if not entire- 
¥ destroy the wheat crops of this season in 

irginia and Maryland. 

. 
MARRIED, 


Mr. John Worth to Miss Sally Cram. 
Mr. John Edens to Miss Harriet Potter. 
Mr. Alexander Darrough to Miss Catharine 


y: 
Mr. Jesse Benjamin to Miss Elizabeth Clark. 
¥ urray Hoffman to Miss Susan 
L. Ogden. 


Mr. Jasnes B. Thorburn to Miss Jane Ann 
Mr. Jobn Dixon to Miss Elizabeth Me Crum, 
Mr. Obadiah Mead to Miss Alla Mead. 

Mr. Theodore E. Bliss to Miss Elizabeth Whit- 


ry. 

ot pero D. Merrit to Miss Hannah T. Fitz 

hee James H. Brundage to Miss Mary Ann 
r. 

Mr. William Andross to Miss Rachel! C. Sut- 


ton. 

Mz. John Slater to Miss Honoria Butler. 

Mr. Thomas Gibbons to Miss Margaret Bennie. 

DIED, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bolein, 42.° 

Mrs. Rebecca Geib, re ely 

Mrs. Darkas Diguin, aged 72. 

William Burgess, wo 

James Jones, son of Peter Schermerhorn, jr. 
aged 4 years and 8 months. 

Mr. Andrew Morton, M. D. aged 56 

Mrs, Giles Tolmie, aged 45. 

Mr. William Geary, aged 26. 
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tenderness of his heart, the delicacy of |ituous spouse, 
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POETRY. 





whieh it moves; to 
exquisite than the perfume of. the 


it 


“Itis the gift of PORTRY to hallow ev 


breathe roufd nature an r more 


4 tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 





For the Minerva. 
LINES WRITTEN AT THE 
Grave of a friend, killed in a duel. 


Dulee et decorum est pro patria mori. Hon. 


Oh, had he died io the field of the brave, 
With the halo of glory encircling bis brow ! 

Though then we would weep o'er his premature grave, 
Yet not tears of such anguish as fall for him now. 


For the sigh that is breathed o’er the warrior’s bier, 
Though the offepring of feeling is tinctured with pride, 

Aud the eye of affection, while wet with a tear. 
Glows bright at the thought that for country he died. 


To the spot Where the relics of valour recline, 
With bosoms of ardour, what numbers repair! 
And as o’er his loss they in sorrow repine, 


Catch the spirit that burn’d in the dust that lies there. 


But, alas! to thy grave we in secret must go, 

When the shadows of night have envelop’d the scene; 
And while to thy memory tears ceaselessly flow, 

We are doom’d to lament that thou ever hast been. 


Poor victim of Hi 7! (how false is the name !) 
Thy oature w: le, thy heart was sincere, 

But some villain, alas! dared asperse thy fair fame. 
And friendship now bitterly mourns o’er thee here ! 


Oh! hadst thou died inthe field of the brave, 
With the halo of glory encircling thy brow, 
Though then we would weep o’er thy premcture grave, 
Yet not tears of such anguish as fall forthee now ! 
Laka. 
ie 


For the Minerva. 


“LANG 8YNE.” 
The winter of my life comes on, 
Yet let me not repine, 
But think upon the spring that’s gone— 
The days o’ “ lang syne.” 


Come memory, bring the brook, the grove, 
Back to this heart of mine, 

With ev’ry form I us’d to love 
Tn days 0” “ lang syne.” 


Those days were days of bliss to me, 
When love and joy could twine 

Around my heart in sympathy— 
The days o’ “ lang syne.” 


My bosom was of peace, the home, 
There did contentment shine ;— 

I little thought of griefs to come 
In days 0’ “lang syne.” 


But disappointment, cold and drear, 
With sorrow doth combine 

To fill my eye with many a tear 
For days o” “* lang syne.” 


The winter of my life comes an, 
And should 1 not repine ? 

No! better far, to think upon 
The days o” ** lang syne.” 


For soon a happy day shall dawn, 
With lustre most divine,— 
Then shall my sorrows all begone— 
With days o’ “ lang syne.” 
Georgia, May 1823. Yonien. 
~—_ 
THE BASQUE GIRL AND HENRI QUATRE. 


Love! summer flower, how soon thou art decayed ! 


Opening amid a paradise of sweets, 

Dying with withered leaves and cankered stem ! 
T bi! een et 
w 


Departed with Ay beasty | Kessth and bloom 
thou made 


Gone, and the trusting heart which hadst 
Se pepe tere thy dwelling-place, 


’T was one of those sweet spots which seem just made 


For lovers’ meeting, or for minstre! haunt ; 

The Maiden’s blush would took so beautiful 

By those white roses, and the Poet's dream 
Would be so soothing, lulled by the low notes 
The birds sing to the leaves, whose soft reply 

Is murmured by the wind: the grass beneath 

Is full of wild flowers, and the cypress boughs 
Have twined o’er head, graceful and close as love. 
The sun is shining cheerfully, though scarce 


His rays may pierce through the dim shade, yet still 


Some golden hues are glancing o’er the trees, 
And the blue flood is gliding by, as bright 


As Hope's first smile. All, lingering, stayed to gaze 


Upon this Eden of the painter's art, 
And lvoking 00 ..s loveliness, forgot 


“The speilof Woman's beauty !—By a beech, 
lace in 
rose, and \o shed over 


_ Will long be kept, remembrancer of looks 





The crowded world around them '—But spell 
Stronger than che green landseape fixed the eye~ 


Whose long dark sha ‘ow fell upon the stream, 
There stood a radiant Girl !—Her cheanut hair— 
One bright gold tint #a* on it—loorely fell 
In large rich curls upon a neck whose snow 
And grace were like the swan’s; she wore the garb 
Of her own village, and her small white feet 
And slender ancies, delicate as carved 
From Indiao ivory, were bare,—the turf 
Seemed scarce to feel :heir pressure. There she stood ! 
Her head leant on her arm, the beech’s trunk 
Supporting her slight figure, and one hand 
Prest to her heart, as if to still its throbs !—~ 
You never might forget that face,—so young, 
So fair, yet traced with such deep characters 
Of inward wretchedoess! The eyes were dim, 
With tears on the dark lashes; still the lip 
Could not quite lose its own accustomed smile. 
Even by that pale cheek it kept its arch 
And tender playfulness: you looked and said, 
What can bave shadowed such a sunny brow? 
There is so much of natural happiness 
ln that bright countenance, it seems but formed 
For spring's light sunbeams, or yet lighter dews. 
You turved away—then ceme—and looked again, 
Watching the pale and silent loveliness, 
Till even sleep was haunted by that image 
There was a severed chain upon the ground— 
Ab, love is e’en more fragile than its gifts! 
A tress of raven hair:—ob, only those 
Whose souls have felt this one idolatry, 
Can teli how precious is the slightest thing 
Affection gives and hallows! A dead flower 


That made each leaf atreasure. And the tree 
Had twoslight words graven upon its stem— 
The broken heart’s last record ad its faith— 
* Adieu, Henri!” * * * * * # * 

* * * I learnt the history of the lovely picture : 
{t was a Peasant Girl's, whose soul was given 
Toone as far above her as the pine 

Towers o'er the lowly violet ; yet still 

She loved, apd was beloved again— ere yet 
The many trammels of the world were flung 
Around a beart, whose first and latest pulse 
Throbbed bat for beauty: him, the young, the brave 
Chivairous Prince, whose name inafter years 

A pation was to worship—that young heart 

Beat with its first wild passion—that pure feeling 
Life only once may know. 1 will not dwell 

On how affection’s bark was launched and lost :—~ 
Love, thou hast hopes iike summers, short and bright, 
Moments of ecstasy, and maddening dreams— 
Intense delicious throbs! But happiness 

Is not for thee. If everthou hast known 

Quiet, yet deep enjoy ment, ’tis or ere 

Thy presence is confessed; but, once revealed, 

We bow us down in passionate devotion 

Vowed to thy altar, then the serpents wake 

‘That coil around thy votaries— hopes that make 
Fears burning arrows—ljingering jealousy, 

And last worst poison of thy cup—negiect! * * * 
* * * It matters little how she was forgotten, 

Or what she felt- a woman can but weep. 

Bhe prayed her lover but to say Farewell— 

To meet her by the river where such hours 

Of happiness had pass’d, and said she knew , 
How much she was beneath him ; but she prayed 
That he would look upon ber face once more ! 

* * # He sought the spot—upon the beechen tree 
Adieu, Henri! was graven, and bis heart 

Felt cold within him! He turned to the wave, 

And there the beautiful Peasant floated—death 

Had sealed love's sacrifice ! 


~>__ 


THE HAREBELL. 

High on the sparkling summit, among dews 
And balm, the Herebell bows her taper neck, 
To meet the kisses of the morning breeze; 
Then back retiring to the sunny sky, 
Lifts ber blue eyes in patience. 

Graceful dower! 
The mountain maiden, as her daring foot 
Ascends o’er heath and granite, spies thee out, 
And wreathes thee in her dark and clustering hair, 
With dewy finger She hath judged thee well. 
The costly hyacinth, or queenly rose, 
Would less befit a meek and humble spirit, 
Contented with the rude tempestuous soil 
From which she cheerly earns her daily bread, 
And, unobstructed by the glare of wealth, 
Or incense-cloud of flattery, looks to Heaven. 


ee 


JUNE.—A SONNET. 
A bloomy wreath of woodbines, sweetly fair, 
And hedge-bora roses from the briery bough, 
©rown’d with greea corn, all form a chaplet rare, 
To grace gay June's soft, joy-inviting brow. 


For June, when spring's regretted hours are fled, 
Brings summer on, the smiling year to bless. 

The corn-clad steep now lifts its glowing head, 
The blossom'd gardeo wears a perfum'd dress ; 


The playful tenants of each purling stream 
Now swiftly o’er the fluid surface hie, 
And in the god of day’s resplendent beam 
Dart at the unsuspicious passing fly. 


All nature smiles, for this is nature’s noon— 


TEE MINERVA. 


A PERSIAN FABLE. =| 
Once, from a-cloud, which Iran’s plain 
With a rich shower of fatness water’d— 
One little particle of rain 
On Ocean’s vast expanse was scatter'd. 


When kindling shame would speech permit,— 
“ Ah! what,” it cried, ‘is this strange place? 
Where drops like me for nought are fit ! 
What unexpected deep disgrace !” 


While thus it blush’d, a shell comprest 
The liquid wand’rer, self-despis’d, 
Tn union to its gemmy breast, 
Where it at length was crystalliz’d. 


Now sparkling in a Monarch’s crown, 
This moral, smiling, it supplies us— 

** Not to repine, where’er we're thrown, 
Nor sigh for what kind heav’n denies us.” 


~=— 


TO THE LADIES OF GREECE. 


Ve beautiful daughters of Greece and her isles, 
Who weep o’er the land of your birth, 

Where all that was glorious the spoiler defiies, 
Like the Fiend in the garden of earth : 


Again on the mountaijo—again by the wave, 
Assist at the rite and the prayer, 

Which man, putting off the foul bonds of the slave, 
Shall offer to Liberty there 


Again light the brave with your glances divine, 
And the crown of green laurel prepare 

Por him who bas fought for his land, and the shrine 
Of the God who has made ye so fair. 


From you shall the heart of the Patriot claim 
The reward which the valiant most prize, 

That best, dearest bliss—the clear light of his fame 
Reflected from chaste-loving eyes. 


Too long has that beauty which came from above, 
The home of the hero to grace, 

Been doom’d to the curse of the Infidel’s love, 
Who tramples the fame of her race. 


Yet shal! Beauviy again those high virtues inspire, 
Which flourish’d when Greece yet was young: 
The noblest that Bards ever gave to the lyre, 
Or glow’d upon History's tongue. 


Then call forth the youth to their country's array, 
Cheer them onward to fame with your smiles, 
Till the tyrant shall perish or flee far away 
From Greece and her beautiful isles. 


For Greece was the region where Woman first gave 
To Virtue a magical sway : 

And guided to honour the Free and the Brave, 
Like the Angel of Glory’s bright way. 


ENIGMAS, 


[No. 9. Vor. IL. 





CHRONOLOGY. 











** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small 





Answer to Pussile in our last. 
{It is necessary to aclear ui 


Six feet I have, nor ask me one to spare, 
If o'er the flood thy footsteps I must bare. Bridge. 
Yet take it, take it, straight thine eyes shall see 

The youth’s fond hope, and virgin’s hope to be. Bride. 
The mountain's summit towering to the pole, Ridge. 
And the sad lay that soothes the parted soul. Dirge. 
Lop’st thou a second? Raise aloft thine eye, 
Behold yon feathered warbler of the sky ! 
Or stretch thy vision o’er the boundless main, 
And say what vessel cleaves the liquid plain? 
Or mount thy courser, still suffiee my feet 
With thee to sally, andto fix thy feet. 
With omens dread to scare the coward slave, 
Or bear the clod of mortals to the grave. 
Robb’d of a third, I fain on arms must live, 
Or trim the ship the stormy deep to brave. 
1 form’d the mould of thy first father’s mate, 
I speak to gamesters the decrees of fate. 

| search for treasures that in earth repose ; 
LI tinge the ribbon, and I paint the rose. 

To weary labour, yield the lap of rest, 

And close the scene of life upon my breast. 
Nay, even then, of one more foot bereft, 
To endiess time existence still is left. 


> 
NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 
Why is a fishing net like a stage play ? 
il. 
Why is a ship like an auctioneer? 
iil. 
A seasoning which when it is used 
Oft proves of good avail; 
Transposed you'll find it not abused 
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The blissful gift of soul-delighting June. 


When put to close my tale. 


inderstanding of the Enigma- 
tical . given in lact number, to reprint it in this, 
with the solution } 


The Christian Era. 

1093, Conrad, son of the Emperor Henry, revolt- 
ing against his father, was crowned at Mi- 
lan. 

1094 Council at Constance, where Praxedes, 
wife of the Emperor Henry, accused her 
husband of forcing her to certain abomina- 
ble practices. 

1085 Quarrel between William, King of Eng- 
land, and Anselm, Bishop of Canterbury. 
—— First Crusade resolved on in a council held 
at Clermont, at the exhortation of Peter 
the Hermit. 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, transferred 
his duchy to his brother, King William, for 
the loan of 10,000 marks. 

1086 First campaign of the Holy War under 
Godfrey of Bouillon; Gaultier, a Freuch 
gentleman; and Peter the Hermit. 

1097 Godirey took Nice, Silesia, Syria, and a 
part of Mesopotamia, laid siege to Anti- 
och, and seizing on EJessa, erected it into 
a principality. 

1098 The Saraceus repulsed, and Antioch taken 
by Godfrey. The Christians were then be- 
sieged by the Turks; but, sallying forth, 
they routed the Turkish army, with the 
slaughter of 100,000 men. 

—— Boemundus chosen Prince of Antioch: his 
family reigned there till 1268. 

1099 Jerusalem taken, and Godfrey proclaimed 
first King. The Sultan of Egypt coming 
with an immense army, was defeated by 
Godfrey, who remained master of Pales- 
tine. 

1100 Inundation on the coast of Kent which 
overflowed the Godwin Sands. Death of 
William Rufus, King of England, who was 
killed by an arrow at the chace. 

Henry [. seized the crown, to the exclusion 
of hiz elder brother Robert, then at the 
Holy Wars. 

—— Death of Godfrey of Bouillon, King of Je- 
rusalem. His brother Baldwin, Count of 
Edessa, succeeded. 

1101 Robert, Duke of Normandy, returning from 
the Holy Land, attacked his brother Hen- 
ty, King of England. They made peace 
on condition that Henry should pay 3000 
marks to his brother. 

1102 Louis surnamed the Fat, son of King Phi- 
lip, took the government of France in his 
father’s life-time. 

—— William, Duke of Agquitain, went with a 
numerous army to the Holy Land. They 
were cut to pieces by the Turks through the 
treachery of the Greek Emperor Alexis, and 
only 5000 reached Palestine. 

1164 Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, defeated by 
the Saracens, soon after routed them, and 
took Acre or Ptolemais. 

1105 Henry V. son of Henry IV. caused his fa- 
ther to be deposed and excommunicated, 
and himself proclaimed King of Germany, 
or Emperor, in a council at Mentz. 

1106 Henry, King of England, defeated Robert, 
his brother, deprived him of his dominions, 
and united Normandy to the crown of Eng- 


land. 
1108 Death of Philip I. King of France. His son, 
Louis VI. surnamed the Corpulent, succeed- 
aa ed him. 
1 Henry V. og seen demanded in marriage 
Matilda, the English Princess. : 
1110 Henry the Emperor was crowned King of 
Lombardy, and made an agreement with 
the ty“ concerning the investitures. 
1111 Pope Pascal II. refusing to crown the Em- 








1118 On the death of Pa 


——~ The King of E 


peror at Rome, was imprisoned till he con- 


seuted. 
1116 Pascal H. assembled the fourth council of 


Lateran, which revoked the privilege of the 
investitures granted to Henry: the latter 
raised an army to enforce his claim. 


—— Beginning of the war between England and 


France, which lasted, with some intervals, 
near 300 years. 


1117 Henry, the Emperor, marching against 


Rome, the Pope retired to Monte Cassino, 
and thence to Apulia. The Emperor was 
crowned a second time at Rome by Mauri- 
tius Burden, Archb of Prague. 

the Emperor cau- 
sed Mauritius to be proclaiméd Pope by 
the name of G VI. é 
gained a great victo- 
”, aver the French in Normandy, which was 
followed by a peace. 


|—_— Institution of the Ternplar Knights. 
—— Death of Alexis we ae 


Comnenus, Emperor of the 
East. His son, John Comnenus succeeded. 


—— Prince William, King Henry’s eldest son, 


with his bride, and two other Princes, were 
lost in their — from Normandy. 


1123 First general council of Lateran, wherein 


the treaty between the Pope and the Em- 
peror was confirmed. “$i 
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